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Hoosiers have an enduring and recurring interest in 
Indiana’s diminishing stock of covered bridges. No man is 
better qualified to tell the story of these fascinating structures 
than Eugene R. Bock, chairman of the Covered Bridge Committee 
of the Indiana Historical Society. Over the years Mr. Bock has 
given generously of his time. He has collected and compiled 
bridge statistics, taken bridge pictures, written articles, given 
scores of lectures, and helped local groups preserve threatened 
bridges. If this issue of the Bulletin fosters a greater public 
interest in the better care and preservation of our covered 


bridges, Mr. Bock will, we are sure, feel amply repaid. 


COVER: Joseph J. Daniels (1826-1916), one of Indiana’s great covered 
bridge builders. Over half of the approximately fifty bridges he built are 
still in use. 
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PREFACE 3 


The Covered Bridge And Indiana has been prepared in the hope 
that it might serve as a general text upon the subject of the timbered 
spans of Hoosierland until something more suitable comes along. 
Incorporated in the work is an abbreviated history of the covered 
bridge and its presumed origins, a rather detailed listing of the 
Indiana bridges still standing as of this date, a list of all of the 
spans removed or destroyed since the publication of the first direc - 
tory in February, 1938, and a representative compilation of pertin- 
ent reference material. No effort has been made to list features 
which have appeared from time to time in serial periodicals. 


The Covered Timber Bridge Committee of the Indiana Historical 
Society has been charged with the duty of keeping statistics and 
compiling the histories of the bridges and it maintains a rather 
comprehensive — and readily accessible — file of its findings of the 
past three decades in the William Henry Smith Memorial Library in 
the State Library and Historical Building, 140 North Senate Avenue, 
Indianapolis. Incidentally, contributions of substantiated data or 
material on the Indiana bridges are not only welcome but solicited. 


The Committee has for long observed the custom of preparing an 
annual report to be incorporated in the Proceedings of that year’s 
Indiana History Conference. While the primary purpose of the report 
has been to acquaint the membership of the Society with the activ- 
ity of the Committee itself, the Committee realizes that the report 
has become one of the principal vehicles by which the covered 
bridge enthusiasts have kept abreast of the Indiana situation. Con- 
sequently, the report has had a wider audience than the membership 
of the Society. 


Although Indiana does not presume to any particular leadership 
in the world of covered bridges, it does nevertheless enjoy a recog- 
nition commensurate with its third ranking among the states. So it 
might well be understood here at home that the Indiana situation 
always holds wide interest outside the state’s boundaries. 


The writer wishes to take this method of expressing his appreci- 
ation for the frequent assistance provided through the years by the 
various surveyors, engineers and road supervisors of the Indiana 
counties still possessing covered bridges. We are indebted, too, to 
Richard Sanders Allen of Round Lake, New York, author of Covered 
Bridges Of The Northeast and Covered Bridges Of The Middle 
Atlantic States and our partner in publication of Volumes 3 through 
9 of Covered Bridge Topics, for sharing with us some of the infor- 
mation which made certain portions of this work possible. 
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We also wish toacknowledge the aid and encouragement received 
over a decade and a half from John A. Diehl, chairman, Charles C. 
Davis Jr. and Earl Dubbs of the Ohio Archaeological And Historical 
Society’s Covered Bridge Committee; J. R. Cooper, assistant chief 
engineer of the State Highway Department of Indiana; Robert B. 
Yule, the first chairman of the Indiana covered bridge committee, 
Lewis K. Cook, Frank M.. Hohenberger, John P.. Goodwin, Merle 
Updike, Alvin W. Holmes and many others. And, of course, another 
debt of gratitude is owed the folks in the offices of the Indiana 
Historical Society and in the Wm. Delavan Smith Memorial Library 
who have been obliged to endure the sudden entrances and spur- 
of-the- moment projects of the undersigned for a longer spell than 
they probably would care to remember. 


Engene R. Bock, 
Anderson, Indiana 
September, 1959. 
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Soo ER haere EE 


By EUGENE R. BOC 
Soh 


The importance of the roughly defined belt extending from the 
Delaware River to the Wabash as one of the world’s two foremost 
covered bridge pastures was comparatively little known, and appar - 
ently even less appreciated, as recently as two decades ago. The 
only other region with such a pronounced concentration of the en- 
closed wooden spans lies in the states of New York, Vermont and 
New Hampshire and contiguous Canadian provinces of Quebec and 
New Hampshire. 


Other bridge-rich areas included such widely separated sections 
as Georgia - Alabama, California- Oregon, and Switzerland. Covered 
bridges, however, were not the exclusive property of these locali- 
ties. Such unlikely areas as Arizona and Alaska had them, while in 
such states as Washington and Minnesota, where the raw materials 
for building wooden structures were notably abundant, the idea of 
of erecting them just didn’t seem to catch on. 


Although quirks of pioneer culture may well have had important 
bearing upon the prevalence of covered bridges in certain regions 
and lack of them in others, one may also conclude that the presence 
of an outstanding bridge builder in an area had much to do with the 
situation. But, there is also an exception — the do-it-yourself 
faction. If the community desired a covered bridge and no special- 
ized builder was available, local carpenters were called upon to 
devise, improvise, and erect according to such instructions as could 
be found. Some of the spans, like the bumblebee who defies all the 
laws of aerodynamics, did stand up well under the multiple assault 
of traffic, vandals and the spring freshet. 


Until recently, the public apparently accepted with little ques - 
tion the chestnut that New England was the one and only stronghold 
of the wooden tunnel across the creek. How many thousands of 
persons hied themselves to the Northeast in search of these distinc - 
tive decorations of the landscape, while passing by the charming 
and picturesque spans hidden in the foliage or behind a hill right 
at home, would be difficult to estimate. 


The astonishing prevalence — to outsiders — of the covered 
bridge in and west of the Alleghenies came into sharp focus with 
the national highway planning survey of 1937. An abstract issued 
by the Ohio Highway Planning Survey in Columbus that year showed 
Ohio with a total of 609 spans. It was not until some time later 
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that the Covered Bridge Committee of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society discovered during a detailed recheck that 
due to errors in wooden bridge descriptions a goodly number of 
covered spans were overlooked. 


As early as the end of the twenties serious study of the covered 
bridge situation in Indiana had been started by Robert B. Yule, then 
bridge location engineer of the Indiana State Highway Commission. 
Largely as a result of Mr. Yule’s personal interest, the Indiana 
Historical Society at its 1930 History Conference set up a Covered 
Timber Bridge Committee with Mr. Yule as chairman. ! 


Starting from abutment foundation level in a section not previ- 
ously too well known for its interest in publicizing the covered 
timber structures, Mr. Yule and his fellow committee members found 
the compilation of a directory of the Hoosier spans a major task. 
It was not until after the publication of the Ohio list that the In- 
diana committee was able to prepare its own summation which was 
published as part of the Proceedings of the 1937 Indiana History 
Conference.* The listing, compiled by Yule with the assistance 
of Richard B. Smith of the Society’s Library, showed that Indiana 
possessed at that time a total of 202 surviving spans in 41 
counties. ° 


Pennsylvania and West Virginia, not blessed with similar 
bridge-counting committees, issued lists at about the same time 
through their respective highway departments. West Virginia’s 
was complete to the last span but Pennsylvania’s dealt only with 
such bridges as existed on Federal and state highways. 


Since Pennsylvania reported an impressive 300, the listing was 
generally misunderstood and quoted erroneously for years as the 
sum and total for the Keystone State. It was not until some time 
later than an organized attempt was made to pierce the various . 
veils imposed by the multiplicity of local jurisdictions and poll the 
individual counties, townships, boroughs and such private owner - 
ships as could be conveniently traced and try to ferret out some idea 
of Pennsylvania’s true magnitude in the covered bridge world. But 
it was finally ascertained, after a monumental struggle with indiffer - 
ent recipients of mailed queries, that Pennsylvania’s total was 
well over 400.4 


Unfortunately, Pennsylvania, like Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia 
and New England, has experienced the pangs of attrition in the past 
several years and any attempt to assign arbitrary rankings among 
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the states is hazardous. Comparisons must remain relative when 

changing statistics can upset the standings among the leaders in a 
“ 4 ian 6 

single season. 44260 4. 


At the moment this is written, Pennsylvania appears to hold a 
lead with 347. Ohio follows with 240%. Indiana trails in No. 3 
spot with 152%. Oregon and Vermont remain among the leading five, 
Oregon with an estimated total of ‘‘below 150’’ and Vermont still 
listing 112. 


On the Canadian side of the international boundary, Quebec 
still builds covered bridges in timbered rural areas and ranks approx- 
imately with Pennsylvania as to overall totals. New Brunswick 
has been making wholesale replacements of timber spans with 
modern structures but still has survivors in respectable numbers. 
New Brunswick, which once observed that it could measure its 
covered bridges by the mile,* is able to retain one superlative: it 
still has the longest structure at Hartland spanning the St. John 
River.° 


While the claims of various sections of the country as to covered 
bridge eminence has seldom gotten past good-natured controversy, 
the question to when the first covered bridge in America was built, 
and where, has waxed from warm to hot and the answer to the ques- 
tion seems no closer to satisfactory solution than in the beginning. 


On the basis of such written evidence as exists, the Permanent 
Bridge across the Schuylkill River at Philadelphia, opened to traffic 
on January 1, 1805, appears to have no American predecessor. Nu- 
merous claims have been made of bridges being built in the East in 
the latter 1700s with covers. But something always turns up in the 
subsequent investigation to shoot somebody’s fond hopes full of 
holes. It is known that the idea of covering a bridge had been 
brought to public attention in the late 1700s on this side of the 
Atlantic. Apparently the principle was not applied before the con- 
struction of the Permanent Bridge started in 1804. 


The principle of a covered passageway across water is old, 
possibly forty centuries. But the covering in ancient times was 
related more to the usage of the bridge than fundamental necessity 
in its construction. The covering of a bridge in America is related 
directly to the hard- headed position that there must be a concrete 
reason for something before public funds are spent to adopt it. Amer- 
ica had to be sold on the proposition, in other words, that the cover- 
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ing was necessary to the strength and preservation of the structure, 
which it is. In case there remains any serious question as to the 
reason for covering a bridge, in America, it is to protect the frame - 
work from the weather and thus prolong its life. 


How much part superstition played in the practice of covering a 
bridge in the olden days is immaterial, but the idea of the arcade, 
or sheltered shopping area, seems to have some merit. This principle 
had its variations, of course, with religious edifices or fortifications 
sometimes being placed on a bridge instead of shops. 


The bridge was something of a center of social life in the early 
days because it was vital to the everyday existence of the foot- 
traveling individual. A man often met his friend or his neighbor at 
the bridge. Soon the merchant fell in with the idea — where the 
people gathered was a good place to set up shop. From shops at 
the portals of the bridge, the shop moved on to the bridge. Then 
the shops became a part of the bridge. The London Bridge of the 
Middle Ages was perhaps the largest and best-known development 
of this idea. A finer example of this type of bridge structurally, 
which exists to this day is the Ponte Vecchio in Florence, Italy. 
Another old-timer of renown was the Tapan Han in Bangkok. 


But in these bridges the shops were not a part of the supporting 
structure of the span. They were merely part of the load. Convey - 
ance of traffic across the stream was impeded and may have become 
secondary. 


It is believed that the germ of the idea for our present type of 
American structure first appeared with the Swiss lake dwellers who 
threw connecting passageways between their homes on stilts or 
poles above the water. These passages were roofed over to protect 
the structures from the elements. Following down this line of an- 
cestry we come to the Chapel Bridge built in 1333 in Lucerne, . 
Switzerland, still standing, incidentally, and familiar to the traveler 
from America. 


The Swiss eventuaily made quite a thing of the covered bridge 
without ever seeming to grasp the principle of the light, well- pro- 
portioned supporting truss that the Americans were eventually to 
develop. The Swiss used very simple but heavy queenposts or 
heavy laminated arches for centuries before surprising us all by 
switching in the nineteenth century to the American plan. 


The covered bridge that we know did not begin to take recogniz - 
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able shape until the era of the Grubenmann Brothers, Ullrich and 
Johan. The brothers were born in Switzerland in the eighteenth 
century. Ullrich Grubenmann built a tremendous bridge across the 
Rhine River at Schauffhausen in 1785. The bridge was remarkably 
substantial for all of its crudeness and might well have stood until 
recent times had it not been burned by the invading French armies 


in 1799.’ 


The Grubenmann bridges not only added to the Swiss scenery but 
they also secured a place in contemporary literature. They became 
celebrated structures and were described in glowing detail, particu- 
larly in the European guide books. The Rhine River bridges were 
extensively written up and illustrated in the edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica which reached America in the year 1803. 


Charles Willson Peale, who was quite well known in America as 
an artist, was, oddly enough, the first man to secure a bridge patent 
in this country, but it was for an open framework. In 1797, Peale 
wrote an essay on the building of wooden bridges in which he men- 
tioned that covers were ‘‘being placed’’ upon spans while inferring 
that his own did not require them. ® 


Whether it was Peale’s rather casual mention of a cover or 
whether it was the 1803 edition of the Britannica which was re- 
sponsible, it is known that Judge Richard Peters, one of the stock- 
holders in the company financing and building the Permanent Bridge 
in Philadelphia insisted upon a covering for that structure.? Timothy 
Palmer of Newburyport, Massachusetts, who had been engaged by 
the company to erect the structure, was quoted at that time as ex- 
pressing the opinion that the useful period of existence of such 
construction would be extended appreciably ‘‘by the enclosure of 
the framework with weatherboarding and a roof.’’!° At any rate, the 
bridge was built with covering and Palmer became known as ‘‘The 
Father Of The American Covered Bridge.’’ 


Palmer hastened to patent a bridge truss — but not the covering. 
In fact, there is no record that the covering ever was patented. It 
could well be that Palmer, despite his remarks in support of the 
plan of Judge Peters, was not absolutely certain of the value of the 
covering but he did know where his money was coming from for 
erecting the bridge! 


The pros and cons of covering bridges must have been a lively 
subject for years. We find accounts of covers being placed from 
time to time upon existing bridges which, as mentioned before, adds 
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tremendously to the confusion already existing concerning which 
bridges were covered originally and which were not. 


The covered Bridge came to the Middle West by degrees, but it 
arrived in Indiana with the Cumberland Turnpike in the 1830s. The 
first Indiana bridge was contracted for in 1831 across White River at 
Indianapolis. It was one of a package of four or more contracts let 
by the government to Lewis Wernwag, a noted eastern builder. 


Wernwag sublet the Indianapolis job to his sons, William and 
Lewis Jr. Lewis Jr..seems to have withdrawn. William Wernwag re- 
placed him with another partner, known only as William M. Blake 
and Company. The reconstituted firm ran into financial difficulties, 
the elder Wernwag was obliged to intervene and, consequently, the 
bridge was not completed for four years. The first Indiana bridge 
actually completed, in the summer of 1834, was where the Cumber- 
land Road crossed Symons Creek in Henry County, about three miles 
east of Straughn. In the following year, 1835, the fine Whitewater 
River span in Richmond was finished. It was just south of the 
present Main Street Bridge and paralleled it, but was on a level 
some distance below. 


While the Cumberland Turnpike opened the way for numerous 
bridges, other developments connected with the internal improve- 
ments program in Indiana also caused bridge construction. And, as 
an unusual twist, the canals also aided. At least two bridges, 
one across the Wabash at Carrollton, north of Delphi, and the Old 
White Bridge over the East Fork of the Whitewater at Brookville, 
performed double duty in that they not only conveyed traffic across 
the respective streams but also had walkways attached to the down - 
stream sides for canal boat mules.!? 


Two aqueducts of the covered wooden type actually conveyed 
the waters of canals across streams.. One was the St. Mary’s River © 
aqueduct, a two-span structure in Fort Wayne, and the other was 
the Duck Creek aqueduct at Metamora, completely rebuilt some 
years ago by the Indiana Department of Conservation. 


The pioneer Hoosier appreciated the worthier type of stream 
crossing as exemplified by the precise construction required in such 
a truss-type bridge. Indiana had the necessary building materials 
in abundance. The state also had some unusually gifted builders 
in residence. Because of the capability of these individuals we 
have some magnificent bridges still standing in Indiana today. 
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The greatest single builder was Joseph J. Daniels of Rockville, 
whose father was Stephen Daniels, an Ohio contractor and sub - agent 
of the famous Colonel Stephen Long of the U. S. Army Engineers. 
Joseph J. Daniels erected about sixty bridges in Indiana, starting 
with a structure near Rising Sun in 1855 and continued actively, 
save for an interval at managing a railroad, until after 1900. Mr. 
Daniels, a giant of a man standing well over 6 feet, lived until 1916. 


Another builder of more recent years in Rockville was Joseph 
A. Britton, who was responsible for some forty bridges. Mr.. Britton 
started out as a carpenter, just as his father, Charlton Britton, but 
he aspired to better things and studied law. He hung out his shingle 
as an attorney, but ultimately returned to his first love, the working 
of timber. He became a bridge carpenter, then a bridge contractor, 
erecting in 1883 the famous red’ bridge across the narrows of Sugar 
Creek at Turkey Run in Parke County. He and members of his fami- 
ly put up bridges until as recently as 1916. Mr.. Britton died in 1929. 


The greatest family unit of Indiana builders was the Kennedy’s, 
who left us a heritage of exquisite bridges and some of the finest 
craftsmanship in wood in the entire industry. Three generations of 
Kennedys, with headquarters in Rushville, built bridges from 1870 
until 1918. 


Archibald McMillin Kennedy, a native of North Carolina, was the 
first of the dynasty. He came with his parents up the Carolina Trace 
into the Whitewater Valley and the family settled near Alquina in 
Fayette County. When the family later moved to Kansas, Archibald 
remained in Indiana and learned the carpentry trade. Later he under- 
took bridge construction. Settling near Rushville in 1864, he acquired 
247 acres of fertile farm land, where he resided for the remainder of 
his life. Archibald Kennedy, an ardent disciple of Lemuel Chenoweth, 
who built the great Philippi, Barrackville and Cheat River bridges in 
West Virginia, aspired to outdo the Eastern builders in his adopted 
Hoosier state. 


He entered into bridge building with his two sons, Emmett and 
Charles,'? and from 1870 until 1883 the three worked together with 
the elder Kennedv generally securing the contracts and his son, 
Emmett, actually supervising the construction. 


In 1883, Archibald retired from building pursuits and turned the 
business over to his sons, who forthwith formed a partnership known 
as the Kennedy Brothers. The son, Charles, was severely injured in 
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a fall during the building of the Circleville Bridge in Rushville, but 
the partnership continued for a time until Charles chose to withdraw 
and read law. Charles afterward built two bridges on his own, but, 
with other interests developing, never rejoined the partnership. 


Emmett continued to erect bridges until the early nineties, when 
he turned to the more lucrative pursuit of house building. But in 1909 
he was called out of what was virtual retirement to construct some 
open trestles for a traction line then being laid from Indianapolis to 
Connersville. In 1913 he was asked to rebuild a covered bridge at 
Metamora which had washed out in the great flood of that year. 
Emmett thereupon enlisted the aid of his two sons, Charles and Karl, 
and reentered the business. This family group built two subsequent 
bridges before World War I intervened. As recently as the 1920’s, the 
father and the two sons were reconditioning and repairing covered 
bridges. Emmett Kennedy died in 1938. There were numerous lesser 
Indiana builders, the best known of whom, perhaps, was William T. 
Washer of Cannelton. 


The heyday of the covered bridge in Indiana was the period around 
1880. Building fell off sharply after 1886 but continued, mainly in 
western Indiana, until the year 1922. Numerous old bridges have 
been rebuilt within the last few years. 


A poll of county engineers and highway officials during the 
summer months of 1959 reveals that 153 covered wooden bridges have 
survived the ravages of time in the Hoosier state. To be exact, 
Indiana has 152% covered bridges since one, the span just north of 
the town of West College Corner, sits astraddle of the Indiana - Ohio 
boundary and its upkeep is shared by Union County, Indiana, and 
Preble County, Ohio. 


Of Indiana’s bridges, still scattered throughout 39 counties, one, 
the restored aqueduct, is the last of its type known to exist. This. 
Strange structure, standing in the east edge of the town of Metamora 
in Franklin County, sits about 100 yards south and in plain view of 
U. S. Route 52 and carries waters of a restored section of the old 
Whitewater Canal across Duck Creek. Erected in 1846 to replace a 
flash flood, the aqueduct stood in its original form for exactly one 
hundred years before being dismantled in 1946 by the Conservation 
Department. Some two years were spent in rebuilding it and the 
restored structure retains a number of the original dimension timbers, 
including one corner post that still shows the rope burns made by the 


old canal boat towlines prior to 1866, the year the canal went out of 
Service as a carrier. 
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Much interest in the project of restoration of the aqueduct and a 
portion of the canal was generated by the Whitewater Canal Associa - 
tion, organized in the 1940’s and still active. The original plan was 
to restore the entire 15-mile stretch of the waterway which existed 
from the feeder dam below Laurel to Brookville. Replicas of canal 
boats were to be run on a suitable portion of the route below the 
town of Metamora. 


Although the project has not been completed, the portion restored 
does much to call attention to the aqueduct and its waterway. An 
extensive picnic area along the canal banks and highway immediately 
east of Metamora offers inducement to the bridge and canal fancier to 
tarry and enjoy an excursion into yesteryear. 


Of a half-dozen double-tunnel covered bridges still known to be 
standing in the United States, Indiana possesses two: the restored 
structure at the north entrance of Brown County State Park and the 
Brannon Bridge, now skeletonized and unroofed, in the Happy Hollow 
section of the city of Richmond.. Indiana could formerly boast of a 
third ‘‘double-barrel’’ span in the bridge over Sugar Creek at Younts- 
which was replaced in 1948. 1% 


The ‘‘village type’’ of covered bridge, never too plentiful west of 


the Alleghenies and presently quite scarce everywhere, was well 
represented in Indiana by the Vine Street, or Walkerville, Bridge in 
the northeast part of Shelbyville. In this bridge, removed only months 
ago, arcaded sidewalks formed an integral part of the structure.}4 
In bridges with walks but not of the village type, the walks were 
generally added — or ‘‘hung on’’ — after the spans were built.!5 


Two of Indiana’s listed bridges stand on private property. One is 
on a farm two miles northeast of Annapolis in Parke County near the 
Turkey Run airport. Another, an implement shed with doors, spanning 
a rocky creek — used as a bridge when the stream, ordinarily dry, has 
water in it — stands on a farm five and one-half miles east and one- 
half mile south of Brookville. Still another private bridge, which is 
not included in the official Indiana list since it lacks truss detail, is 
on a dairy farm three miles east of Marion. 


One restored bridge stands in Fairground Park in Crown Point. 
Another, the old Vermont Bridge which spanned Wildcat Creek five 
miles east of Kokomo, now crosses Kokomo Creek in Highland Park. 
in Kokomo, thanks to a vigorous save-the- bridge campaign by the 
Howard County Historical Society. 
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Another bridge stands on the State Sanatorium grounds east of 
Rockville, two are on highways within state park boundaries and 
another, the old Narrows Bridge, itself, now retired from service, 
stands in Turkey Run State Park. The other 145 are in use upon 
public roads, including five within the state highway system, 


The state- maintained bridges are on Routes 101, 157, 234, 235 
and 258. Two bridges, returned to county jurisdiction within the 
last few years by changes in highway routings, are those at Mans- 
field in Parke County and at Ewing in Jackson. The Croy’s Mill 
Bridge on Route 42 southwest of Cunot in Owen County, removed in 
1951 because of inundation of the site by the Cagle’s Mill reservoir 
(now Cataract Lake) in Richard Lieber State Park, was dismantled 
and hauled to Whitewater State Park. 


Indiana’s longest covered bridge is a three-span structure 450 
feet long over the East Fork of White River just one-half mile south- 
west of the town of Tunnelton in Lawrence County, or five miles 
northeast of Spring Mill State Park}® The only other three-span 
all-covered survivor stands one mile east of Medora on Indiana 235. 


However, there is a ‘‘hybrid,’’ originally three wooden spans but — 
now two of wood and one of iron, spanning the West Fork of White 
River at Freedom in Owen County. Another hybrid of the same general 
description crossed the same stream at Gosport but, after being 
condemned and closed to traffic for some years, burned in 1955. 


The honor of being the shortest covered bridge in Indiana is held 
by the Big Pond span in Parke County. The clear span in this in- 
stance is forty feet.}7 


Parke is Indiana’s most prolific covered bridge county with 
thirty-nine. Its only near competitor is its neighbor to the east, 
Putnam, with twenty. The two forks of Raccoon Creek in these two _ 
counties provide the locale of the state’s greatest concentration of 
timbered tunnels. 


Indiana once had literally hundreds of covered bridges. Great 
numbers of the spans existed in areas served with better-known 
builders. On the other hand, large regions, especially in the north 
and northwest, had no covered bridges at all. 


The Hoosier State entered the covered bridge picture just thirty 
years after the erection of the Permanent Bridge but escaped the 
mania for grandiose construction over the larger streams. The Hoosier 
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State did not attempt to span the Ohio River with wood but confined 
its building ambitions to important crossings of the Wabash and lesser 
streams. 


As far as is known, Indiana’s longest highway bridge was at 
Georgetown in Cass County — seven spans and more than 1,000 feet 
in length. Another structure over the Wabash at Terre Haute had six 
covered wooden spans and one uncovered draw span. Other recorded 
long bridges across the Wabash were at Vincennes, Covington, Clinton 
and Lafayette. 


Indiana’s best-remembered interstate bridge — that is, a bridge 
crossing a stream serving as a state boundary — was at Vincennes 
where the structure over the Wabash to the Illinois bank had four 
covered spans and one swing span in midstream. 


Indiana had many covered railway bridges, including some rather 
long ones, but the last survivor, the four-span ‘‘Old Nellie,’’ one 
mile west of Bloomfield over the West Fork of White River, was {orn 
down in 1937 after one span collapsed during highwater. Strangely 
enough, what was undoubtedly one of the longer railroad bridges in 
Indiana once stood across the valley of Fall Creek at Pendleton. ‘The 
traditional explanation in this case was that it was cheaper to build 
a bridge across the valley than lay a fill for the railway grade! 


As far as is known, the last covered bridge actually buils in 
Indiana was the 80-foot structure one mile northwest of Clinton 
Falls in Putnam County, erected in 1922 by Charles Hendrix. 


There are numerous recorded instances of bridges being removed 
from one site to another — and undoubtedly many more which have 
gone unrecorded. Probably the first removal and reerection as a 
result of pure sentiment was that of the Ramp Creek span from near 
Fillmore in Putnam County to Brown County State Park in 1932. 
Another notable instance was the transfer of the old Shelhorn Bridge 
from its original site near Milroy to Fairground Park in Crown Point 
in 1933. 


Another laudable manifestation of community interest has come in 
the repairing and refurbishing of bridges which have been ‘‘retired”’ 
by the shifting of primary traffic routes. A splendid example was the 
renovation of Potter’s Bridge, north of Noblesville, in 1937. More 
recently, the bridge across the Wabash between Bluffton and Markle, 
appropriately named ‘‘Cover’’ (but pronounced with a long ‘‘O’’), was 
. given a new lease on life and should stand for many a happy year 
to come. 
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Indiana was particularly a stronghold of the Burr Truss, either 
with the arch as prescribed in Theodore Burr’s patent of April 3, 
1817, or without arch. Some modern engineers seem prone to classify 
the Burr without the arch as ‘‘Howe All-timber,’’ but D. C. Mc- 
Callum’s unusual treatise of a century ago upon his ‘‘Inflexible 
Truss,’’?!8 as compared with other types of construction of that period 
— and which, because of its concise presentation and clear illustra- 
tions seems to have become more of a reference work among the 
bridge- builders than the actual promotion of the McCallum Truss for 
which it was intended — listed and pictured the truss without the arch 
as Burr. With the Indiana Kennedy’s, the scheme of fabrication with 
or without the arch was identical; the arch being added when the 
length of the clear span exceeded 80 or 85 feet. The Kennedys 
listed such a truss in their specifications as Burr. 


The Kennedys endeavored to center their spans with a king- 
post, but were obliged in two instances to employ the queenpost. 
One such mode of framing may still be seen in each of the two spans 
of the bridge at Moscow in Rush County. The Kennedys built two 
Howe trusses incorporating rods and wedges.’° They also built, at 
Brownsville, a Howe type with timber verticals, or posts, reminiscent 
of the Long Truss. 


Daniels specialized in the Burr truss, modifying the plan to fit 
the site but generally employing the arch. He used steel plates to 
protect the arches where they pressed against the abutments and 
occasionally anchored a bridge to its stone substructure to insure 
its ‘‘staying put’’ in time of high water. Daniels also was able to 
fabricate an excellent Howe truss, as the bridge fancier may see in 
the Ewing structure at Brownstown. He also built a bridge east of 
Parkersburg on the Montgomery-Putnam county boundary which com- 
bines the Howe truss and arch. 


Britton used the Burr truss and insisted upon using the arch 
whether it was actually needed or not. Britton’s specialty was smaller 
bridges and in this type of construction he excelled. The Howe 
truss with rods and wedges is fairly common in Indiana, and there is 
evena Howe “‘standard’’ type in the bridge at Bean Blossom in Brown 
County. 


Several bridges with the Smith patent type of truss were also built 
in Indiana. Fine examples with an even-number total of panels in 
the span may be seen at North Manchester and at Upper Cataract. 
An example with odd-number total of panels is to be seen in the 
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aforementioned Cover Bridge over the Wabash Rive: in Wells 
County. ?° 


The state line bridge north of West College Corner is Indiana’s 
only example of the scarce Horace Childs truss. Another odd type is 
found in the Irishman’s Bridge in Vigo County near Terre Haute. 
Classed as a ‘‘Modified Howe,’’ it actually appears to have been a 
pony-truss version of the Burr with queenpost, to which new web 
members have been added in recent years. 


The particular attention of the student of the bridge truss may 
be called to two spans whose types of construction are so rare as to 
be possibly extinct elsewhere. These are the Bell’s Ford Bridge, 
northwest of Seymour, which is a Post truss, and the Brannon, or 
Happy Hollow Bridge in Richmond, which is a double-tunnel Howe 
with sidewalk. 


Old records indicate that at least two bridges of the Town lattice 
type once stood in Indiana. One of these, as pictured in old prirts. 
stood across the Wabash River channel on the south side of Biddl2’s 
Island at Logansport. Where the other stood has not been determined. 


Indiana also had a large number of simple trusses, including some 
ranging down through rule-of-thumb to guess-and- gosh types, out 
with such handicaps they just could not compete in durability and 
longevity with the expert construction of the better builders. 


Research into Indiana’s covered bridges has continued ever since 
the Covered Timber Bridge Committee of the Indiana Historical Soci- 
ety was formed, and the records of this group are maintained in the 
William Henry Smith Memorial Library, located in the State Library 
and Historical Building, 140 North Senate Avenue, Indianapolis. 
Information regarding nearly 600 present and former bridges is filed 
away, together with hundreds of photographs. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Indiana History Bulletin, 8: 364-73 (February, 1931). 
Ibid., 15: 52-58, (February, 1938). 


The second list, compiled in 1940 but published in the Indiana History 
Bulletin, 18: 60-66 (February, 1941), also contained 202 bridges in 41 
counties. This may be explained by the fact that the seven bridges removed 
from the first list were balanced by seven additions to the second. The new 
‘“*discoveries’’ included Putnam fh, which was the Old Raccoon Bridge 
(Putnam x-l) rebuilt; Franklin x-l, the Seal ‘‘barnbridge’’; Monroe x-l, the 
Judah’s Mill span on a road that even the 1937 Highway Planning Survey 
overlooked; Parke x-2, the Russell (Jordon) farm span; Spencer m-c,the 
Shoals Bridge south of Huffman; Rush kg, the Conn’s Creek Bridge, and 
Rush md, the Perkins Corner Bridge. The rebuilt Shelhorn Bridge in Fair - 
grounds Park at Crown Point didn’t make the list until one was issued by 
Indiana Covered Bridge Topics, Addenda 3: No. 3: 1-4, (June, 1948). 


Covered Bridge Topics, 7: Now 2: 1, 4, 5 (June, 1949). Richard Sanders 
Allen of Round Lake, New York, conducted the poll on his own initiative 
and turned up 462% bridges in 41 counties. 


Actually 12% miles in more than 300 spans. 


Seven spans, adding up to 1,320 feet. Carries New Brunswick Route 2 
across the St. John River. 


fi 
H. G. Tyrrell, (1911). History of Bridge Engineering. 


Covered Bridge Topics, '5: No. 3: 1, 2 September, 1947). Peale wrote a 
16-page Essay on Building Wooden Bridges published in Philadelphia in 
1797. His bridge patent was issued January 21, 1797. See also Covered 
Bridge Topics, 11: No. 2: 4 (March, 1950). . 


Covered Bridge Topics, 8: No. 1: 1, (March, 1950), quoting The Railroad 
Gazette, October 8, 1866. 


0 

Covered Bridge Topics, 1: No. 3: 1, 3 (June, 1943). 
11 

The Wabash and Erie Canal, coming down from Fort Wayne, crossed 
from the north bank of the Wabash River to the south at old Carrollton. 
Ramps led up to the walkway, or ‘‘gallery,’’ so that the mules could pulla 
barge acrossto the opposite side of the stream. At Brookville the Whitewater 


Canal simply crossed the East Fork of the Whitewater River by the most 
convenient means. 


1 
There may be some confusion between the Charles F. Kennedy mentioned 
here and his nephew, Charles Kennedy of Mays, a son of Emmett, who assist- 


ed in the construction of the family’s last three covered bridges between 
1914 and 1918. 
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ey Indiana had a number of other double - tunnel bridges. 


14 

The East Hill and Circleville bridges in Rushville and one in the eastern 
part of Connersville are well remembered. 
15 Raleigh and North Manchester, for instance. 4141 woo (>¢ } 4A 
oe Actually this bridge is closer to 500 feet in over-all length. The 450 
feet represents the total clear span distance. 
ay The Weisner’s Brook bridge in Parke County, destroyed by a freshet in 
June, 1957, also had a 40-foot span. 
18 Daniel C. McCallum, McCallum’s Inflexible Arched Truss Bridge Ex- 
plained and Illustrated (1859). 


Surviving Kennedys believe one was at Acton in Marion County, the 
other northwest of the present Fort Benjamin Harrison in the same cornty. 
20 : : 

The finest example of a bridge with an odd-number of panels was the 
Pyrmont Bridge in Carroll County which collapsed in 1951. 


7 Rebuilt by the Indiana Department of Conservation in 1948. 


Rebuilt in 1958 under the auspices of the Howard County Histo: ical 
Society in Highland Park in the southwest part of Kokomo. 


23 When this bridge was dismantled, all usable timber was transported to 
Whitewater State Park in Union County with the view in mind of re -erecting 
the structure at some Suitable spot. 

“ Rebuilt in 1938 as a single-tunnel bridge one-half mile southeast of 
Clinton Falls in Putnam County. 


si This one simply got away and its absence was not noted, apparently, 
until after the 1937 list was in print. 
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